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NARRATIVE. 








AFFECTING DEATH OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 


One of the recent English publications furnishes us with the 
touching narrative annexed. Its simple language gives one of 
the most striking representations of the horrors of Hydrophobia 
that we have any where met with; aud if the impression on any 
mind, shall be an inducement to avoid exposure, in most cases 
needless, to one of the direst maladies that afflict humanity, the 
tale will not have been told in vain.— Atlas. 

About three months ago, a large French dog, 
belonging to one of the officers, was observed to 
grow uncommonly surly, and attempted to bite at 
every dog he met in the streets: this change of tem- 
per in the animal was attributed by his master (who 
was very fond of him) to his having eaten a quanti- 
ty of meat which had been given to him highly sea- 
soned witn pepper, &&c. However, towards the 
evening of the day on which the change in the an- 
imal was perceived, he became at intervals quite 
outrageous, and bit his master and two more offi- 
cers who happened to be in the room: notwithstand- 
ing, his master was inclined to think it was done 
more in rude play than any thing else; consequent- 
ly, no measure was taken to secure him. That 
evening I saw the dog, and thought him uncom- 
monly ruffled ; when I attempted to caress him, and 
was patting him on the back, he turned at me, and 
savagely growled, although he used to know me 
well. The next day he was more violent, and fu- 
tiously bit at several dogs who crossed his way ; still, 
unfortunately, no measure was taken to-secure him, 
his master supposing nothing was the matter with 
him. On the evening of the second day, the do 
was lying in his master’s room perfectiy tranquil, 
when this unfortunate young man, (who has fallen 
the victim) entered; he remained in it some time 
before the dog took any notice of him; however, 
he suddenly made a spring at him, seized him by 
the shoulder, and pulled him to the ground, and 
tore the arm down to the shoulder, and was with 
difficulty taken off him. A sergeant of the regi- 
ment happened to enter the room on duty, about 
this time, the dog seized him by the leg, and tore 
away a considerable portion of the flesh; he bit al- 
so two soldiers, one by the nose and the other on 
the hand. Still the aaimal was suffered to be at 
large, and even slept in his master’s room by his 
bed-side, and licked his face repeatedly. The fol- 
lowing morning the master of the dog began to feel 
some alarm, and asked me to go with him to look 
at him. I advised him to have him shot; he agreed. 
As we were going to the spot where he lay, he bolt- 
ed up, snapping at every thing which came in his 
way. He passed close by me; I called him, but 
he did not notice me. He ran through the streets 
of Dublin; bit a number of dogs, anda child: he 
attempted to seize a man, who fortunately had a 
hammer in his hand, with which he struck him on 
the head and killed him.—The tongue of the dog 
was immediately cut out on the spot by a physician, 
who on examination pronounced the animal to have 

en in an advanced state of hydrophobia. None 
of the officers or soldiers who had been bitten knew 
the decision of the physician; nor did they know 
of any ill effects having arisen to those who had 
been bitten. However, the child died; and three 
dogs which had been bitten died in about six weeks, 
exhibiting symptoms of hydrophobia. All this was 
kept secret, therefore no cause of alarm from re- 
port could have excited hydrophobic feelings in 
the unfortunate young man who has fallen a sacri- 
fice ; on the contrary, he was in high spirits, and 
applied for leave of absence to go and see his friends 
ia Worcestershire, as he had some intentions of 





being married. He obtained leave, thinking it 
might divert his attention, and he left us with the 
same flow of spirits. During his absence, all was 
forgotten; and those remaining who had suffered, 
(though not quite so severely, recovered their cheer- 
ful habits. The period of leave granted to my poor 
friend having expired, he set out from his father’s 
house a few days ago, in perfec: health to join his 
regiment. (This he told me afew.hours before he 
died.) When he got to Birmingham, he said he 
had a curious taste in his mouth,. which made him 
not relish his breakfast as usual. However, it gave 
him no alarm, nor did he again think of it till he 
got to Shrewsbury, when hie found he had a great 
disrelish to both eatables. and drinkables when put 
before him, although he felt an inclination to eat 
and drink when not before him. He could not ac- 
count for this, but observed he felt no alarm, until 
he called for porter, feeling thirsty. When it was 
brought, he put it to hig mouth, but the moment he 
took a mouthful, he dashed the glass from his lips, 
and spit the porter over the table, and I believe 
the passengers rose up and said he was mad.—T his 
extraordinary feeling, of not being able to eat and 
drink, though he wished to do.so, caused him some 
uneasiness, though he was willing to believe it was 
the effect of a sore throat, and comforted himself 
under this idea. He proceeded by the coach to 
Holy-head, ruminating what could be the cause of 
this sensation, when the coach passed a small 
lake of water, the surface of which being ruffled by 
the wind, he immediately shuddered at the sight, 
and with a kind of horror he could not describe, 
hid hig face with his hands :—for the first time, the 
dreadful idea of hydrophobia struck him.—When 
he arrived at Holy-head, he wisned to wash before 
dinner, and called for water; when it was brought 
to him, and in the act of putting it towards his face, 
he screamed violently, threw the water about the 
room, and was convulsed for some time: the ser- 
vant left the room alarmed. He then tried toclean 
his teeth, but could not get the brush into his mouth, 
on account of the water remaining upon it. The 
packet by this time was ready to sail, and he em- 
barked. Poor fellow! while he was relating his 
sad tale to me, we were sitting together by the fire- 
side, he having just landed from Holy-head, which 
place he sailed from the night before; consequent- 
ly, this was the third day only since his attack at 
Shrewsbury. He had then been on shore about 
two hours, and had ordered a coach, and drove up 
to the royal barracks. Before he began to tell me, 
on his arrival, of the symptomshe had experienced 
on his journey, he greeted me pn our first meeting 
with, ‘* How are you, my dear fellow? Here I am 
at last, returned, but I fear with hydrophobia!” I 
affected to laugh at it, but was much shocked, and 
replied, it could only be imaginary: he said, it 
could not be so, for he thought he should have 
died coming on shore, in the boat ; he was so much 
affected at the sight of the water, that they were 
obliged to cover him, in order that he might not see 
it. He also observed, that if he had remained on 
board one day longer, he felt convinced that he 
should have died mad. I wasstill inclined to think 
there might be a good deal of imagination in my 
friend, and endeavored to persuade him to believe 
so; although I cannot describe the poignancy of 
my feelings, at hearing him relate what he suffered 
at intervals since he left Shrewsbury. In the course 
of our conversation, some dogs began to bark in 
the barrack-yard : he sprang up suddenly from his 
chair, looking over my shoulder, and said in a hur- 
ried manner, “ Dogs!” If I were tolive a thous- 


and years, I should never forget that moment; 
something struck me so forcibly that the poor suf- 








ferer would die, that I was afraid to meet his eyes» 
fearing he might discern signs of alarm in me 
from emotion. He was in the act of peeling an 
orange, which we had persuaded him to try to eat, 
as he had taken ‘nothing since he rejected the por- 
ter at Shrewsbury. When he had taken off the 
rind, he put a small piece into his mouth; but as 
soon as he felt the liquid, he became greatly con- 
vulsed, spit out the orange, and gave an inward 
scream. When he retovered himself, he burst in- 
to a fit of laughter, and said, ‘‘ There! was not that 
like the bark of a dog?’ A physician arrived 
soon after, who is eminent in Dublin. As soon. 
as he entered the room, the poor fellow apologised 
to him for having given him the trouble to come, as 
he thought he had symptoms of hydrophobia, but 
believed it was only the effect of a sore throat, 
therefore would give him no further trouble. He 
appeared to catch at any thing which might give 
hopes of life. We were very anxious to learn the 
decision of the physician, on his leaving the room: 
upon inquiry, he pronounced his death to be inevit- 
able. It is unnecessary to describe the state of our 
minds on receiving this melancholy news:—to 
know that our brother officer, with whom we were 
conversing, to all external appearance in perfect 
health and apparent spirits, was to be numbered 
with the dead in a few hours, was deeply distressing. 
The doctor added, that he was in an advanced 
stage of hydrophobia, that bleeding him copiously, 
in order that he might die easy, was the only thing 
that could now be done for him. I remained with 
him some time, conversing about various things, 
(though completely forced on my part,) as his spi- 
rits remained good. On leaving him, I asked him 
when he intended to dime at the mess; he replied, 
he could not dine with us that day, but he thought 
he should be able to do so in a day or two, when his 
sore throat was better. After he was bled he felt 
relieved, thought he should sleep well, and hoped 
to be able to drink water by the next morning. 
Some time after, in the course of the evening, he 
appeared at intervals rather wild and confused, 
and told an officer to get out of his way, or he 
would bite him. Afterwards, he became more tran- 
quil, and sent his compliments to one of the married 
ladies of the regiment for a prayer-book. About 
midnight he became very violent, so that three 
men could scarcely hold him: he afterwards recov- 
ered alittle, and fell into a kind of slumber, which 
was disturbed by his springing up now and then, 
crying out, ‘Do you hear the dogs?” in a quick 
and hurried voice: he also imagined at times that 
he barked like a dog. He requested he might be 
left alone, about one o’clock in the morning, his 
servant only remaining in the room, when, in a- 
bout ten minutes, he looked up to the man, quite 
calm and collected, and said, ‘“ he regretted that 
his mother and sisters were not with him.” He 
then prayed a short time, turned himself round, 
burying his face in the pillow, and expired without 
a groan.—Such was the melancholy end of one of 
the finest young men in his majesty’s service. 











THE NURSERY. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
SELFISH SPORTS, 

Emily Charlton was between nine and ten years 
of age. She was a very good child, but it must 
not be supposed that she was entirely free from 
faults; though she often did what was foolish 
rather than wrong. She was very timid, and we- 
shall see how silly this made her appear. Among 
other things, she was exceedingly afraid in the 
dark. Many children may think this almost im- 
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possible, and wonder that any one should be so fool- 
ish as to be afraid of nothing; for what is the dark 
but the absence of light? ‘There are others, how- 
ever, as unwise as Emily, and they perhaps will 
learn a lesson from this story. 

F.aily’s cousin, Louisa Vernon, was making her 
a visit; she was two years older than Emily, and 
ought consequently to have been much wiser; but 
this was not the case. Without intending wrong, 
she was often betrayed into it by thoughtlessness. 
From this cause, she would sometimes teaze Emi- 
ly merely for her own amusement; at others she 
treated her with kindness; and Emily, who was 
sweet tempered, never mentioned to her mother 
any of her little difficulties with her cousin. 

Children may suppose that teazing does little 
harm. It, however, often produces evils of which 
they are not aware. It is extremely hurtful to the 
temper, by occasioning a constant fretfulness. 
Boys, especially, consider this one of their chief 
privileges, much to the annoyance of their poor 
sisters; but they would do well, not to indulge 
themselves in that which renders them quite as dis- 
agreeable, as faults which result from decidedly bad 
feelings. 

Whenever Emily’s mother perceived any differ- 
ence between the two girls, and asked the occa- 
sion of it, Louisa would answer, “ I was only teaz- 
ing her a little, ma’am.”” Her aunt not suspecting 
the extent to which she carried it, contented her- 
self with simply requesting her to desist from a 
foolish habit. Now although Louisa was fond of 
her aunt, and liked to please, she could not always 
command herself sufficiently to refrain from her 
favorite sports, of which, in various ways, Emily 
was the victim. Sometimes she would adroitly 
hide an interesting book, or when Emily was read- 
ing intently, would suddenly obscure the page ; at 
others, she would oppose her passage down the 
stairs, or prevent the opening of a door, or drawer, 
witha hundred similar little devices. By degrees, 
she ventured on bolder flights of mischief, to 
which she was excited upon observing the effect 
she had produced on Emily, by the relation of a 
frightful story. 

** Do,” said the poor child, ‘do Louisa, go up to 
bed with me, to-night.” 

“Why, you always go alone,” replied Louisa, 
‘on other nights; why not now?” 

‘So I do,” answered Emily, ‘* but I cannot help 
thinking of that dreadful stary you have just told 
me.” 

Louisa complied with her request, but it was only 
to inflict new terrors. 

** Ah, now,” thought she, “I can play her some 
fine tricks!” 

She resolved to give her a fright, therefore, that 
very night. ‘‘ For surely,” said she, “there can 
be no harm in it; it is only for a little play.” So 
after the candle was extinguished, Louisa crept 
softly under Emily’s bed, and gently raised it up 
anddown. At first the motion was hardly perceiv- 
ed by the little girl; but after a short time she ob- 
served it, thought it very strange, and immediately 
concluding there must be some one concealed 

ere for bad purposes, was sadly terrified. She 
did not dare to move; still the motion continued ; 
till at length no longer able to bear it, she began 
tocry. Louisa upon hearing her, came from her 
hiding place. 

‘It is only I, Emily,” said she. 

‘Oh dear!” exclaimed Emily, “ how could you 
frighten me so? Don’t ever do so again. I’m 
roy you would’nt, if you knew how it made me 
eel.” 

Louisa was sorry for what she had done, and half 
determined not to err again in a similar manner. 
But her good resolutions gave way to every oppor- 
tunity, which occurred for the indulgence of her 
“‘fun.” If Emily was going upstairs inthe dark, 
Louisa was at her post to rush suddenly out upon 
her; and by a repetition of terrifying stories, she 
80 wrought on her, that at length the poor child 
scarcely dared to step out of the parlour in the 
evening. 

One night she was told to go up stairs for a book. 





** You will want no lamp, my dear,” said her moth- 
er, “there is a fire in the room, which will afford 
you sufficient light.’ Emily obeyed ; she did not 
like to object, knowing how silly she should appear. 
She went trembling, however, and so frightened that 
she could scarcely breathe. - No sooner had she en- 
tered the room, than she beheld a strange and 
frightful figure spring at the foot of the bed. She 
flew down stairs, not daring to look behind her, lest 
she should see the apparition follewing. When she 
reached the parlour, her mother inquired if she had 
found the book. 

‘*Oh mamma,” exclaimed she, “I was so fright- 
ened that I could not stay to look for it; there is 
certainly something in your room; do come and 
see for yourself.” 

Her mother and Louisa both rose, and Emily 
followed them. 

** Well, Emily,” asked Mrs. Charlton, on reach- 
ing the door, ‘ what do you mean? I see nothing 
here.” © 

“There! there!-mamma,” replied she, standing 
at some distance from them, and pointing to the 
bed, at which she had before merely glanced. But 
as she had by this time partly recovered from her 
fright, being no longer alone, she approached near- 
er, and the outline of the figure gradually vanish- 
ing, she found that the object of her fears was no 
more than some clothes anda hat carelessly thrown 
over the bed-post, which to her terrified imagina- 
tion, had assumed a vague and frightful form. 

Louisa at this discovery bursting into a laugh, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ I am sure you must have taken great 
pains, Emily, to conjure any thing dreadful out of 
these; I should not have thought even you could 
have been so foolish.” 

Her aunt, however, did not join in her mirth; 
but telling Louisa to return to the parlour, she in- 
quired more particularly into the cause of Emi- 
ly’s alarm. 

Ashamed at having so exposed herself, she only 
answered, “‘I could not help it, mamma.” 

“Could not help it! why surely you are nota 
coward; | never should have suspected such fully 
in you!” 7 

Emily hung her head in silence, which her mo- 
ther well knew how to interpret. 

“Have you not become so lately?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“« And what has occasioned your fears? do you 
feel afraid now? we are now in a dark room.” 

‘No mamma, I am not afraid now, because you 
are with me.” 

‘But I can afford you no protection; whatever 
could harm you, might do the same tome. You 
have not yet told me, Emily, what has created your 
fears. If any one can have purposely alarmed you, 
[ shall certainly permit it no longer ; you have only 
to tell me who this is, and I shall take proper mea- 
sures to put an end to it.” 

“Why mamma,” replied Emily, “‘I believe I 
should not have told you about it, if you had not 
said this to me; for | know you would be displeas- 
ed with Louisa. She is always doing something to 
frighten me; and it is this which has made me so 
timid, for 1 was not so before she came here.” 

‘**T am very glad,” replied her mother, ‘‘ that 
you have given me this explanation. Now I shall 
know how to prevent the recurrence of these things. 
But listen to me, and I am sure you will be willing 
to try to conquer your foolish feelings. You are 
exposed to no greater danger in the night, than in 
the day, except that of hurting yourself. You 
should always walk ‘slowly, and carefully, in a dark 
room, lest you should stumble. The best way to 
prevent injury, is to place your arm horizontally at 
alittle distance before your forehead. In that way, 
your head, on which a blow is most dangerous, 
is guarded, It is very proper to take precautions 
of this kind, but those fears from which you have 
suffered, have no foundation. As to ghosts, I am 
sure vou cannot believe in them!” 

“No mamma,” replied Emily, “I do not believe 
in them, when I think; though I am foolish enough 
to feel afraid of these sometimes.” 

Believe me, Emily, these feelings can never be 





conquered, but by your own resolution, and by the 

reflection, that the eye of God beholds you, and 

that his protection is extended over you at all times. 

Think too, how ridiculous your timidity would ap- 

pear to your brother Charles. He is soon coming 

_— and do not let him perceive any thing of this 
ind.” 

**Oh mamma,” exclaimed Emily, “I would not 
have him know it, for the world! he would-do no- 
thing but laugh at me.” 

“Then, my dear, you must endeavor immediately 
to effect your cure.” 

‘* Mamma,” said she, “ I know that I have been 
very silly; and I wish that you would let me go 
to bed to-night, without any lamp. When I am 
up stairs, I will try to think of something pleasant.”’ 

Her mother kissed her, and thanked her for this 
effort. Nor did her resolution end with a single 
exertion. She persevered in so good a beginning. 

Mrs. Charlton one evening, entering a dark room, 
was surprised to find Emily seated there, apparant- 
ly much at her ease. 

“What fancy can this be?” exclaimed her 
mother. 

**T thought, mamma,” replied she, ‘‘ that this was 
the best way to overcome my fears.” 

‘** That’s a brave girl!” said her mother; “ now 
come out, my dear, and trust your resolution.” 

Mrs. Charlton having exposed to Louisa the dan- 
ger of her conduct, concluded by telling her that 
if she observed a continuance of it, she should be 
obliged to treat her with severity. Louisa was 
ingenuous ; she frankly confessed her regret for 
the mischief she had occasioned, and promised 
amendment. 

A short time after this, Emily’s brother Charles, 
two or three years older than herself, returned home 
to pass the holidays, and Emily and her mother did 
every thing in their power to make him happy. He 
was very fond of Emily, and his vacations were al- 
ways his jubilee. 

One evening, several of his young friends were 
assembled to welcome him. After having amused 
themselves with a variety of games until a late hour, 
as Charles was eagerly engaged in conversation 
with his friend Frank Rey, he turned suddenly 
round to his sister. 

** Emily,” said he, ‘‘ Won’t you run up stairs 
quickly, and bring me my new microscope, that I 
may convince Frank about the fly’s wing?” 

** Where is it?” asked Emily. 

‘I left it in the front room, in the third story.” 

At the thought of going to so remote a part of 
the house, Emily’s former fears were somewhat 
renewed. 

“Candle light will not show it well, Charles,” 
said she hesitatingly, “‘ but—never mind—I’ll go.” 

When she had found the microscope, and was 
with a hurried step returning, glad that her task 
was nearly at an end, she was startled by a moan- 
ing suund in an adjoining apartment. The loneli- 
ness of the place added to her fears, and her first 
impulse was to retreat as fast as possible; ‘ but 
no!” thought she, summoning all her resolution, ° 
‘*T will find out what this means ; it will be a good 
lesson for me.” 

Placing the miscroscope in safety, she advanced 
and listened. The noise increased, but determin- 
ed not to be overcome, she pushed open the door. 
Upon entering, she perceived Hannah, a little ser- 
vant girl, lying on. the bed. Her face was distort- 
ed, and it was evident that the groans proceeded 
from her. Emily approached, but the child seem- 
ed insensible. Unable to relieve her, she hastened 
to her mother. 

‘“‘ Ah,” thought she, as she passed swiftly down 
stairs, “how glad Iam that I went in! Hannah 
might have suffered there all night without being 
heard.” 

Her mother immediately ascended, followed by 
Emily and Louisa, whose embarrassed counte- 
nance, excited her aunt’s suspicions. When they 


entered the room, they found the child in strong 
convulsions, at the sight of which, Louisa, 10 
great dismay, exclaimed, “It is my fault! It is 
my fault!” 
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Having been restrained by her aunt’s commands, 
she had forborne to harrass Emily; but unwilling 
to deny herself her favorite amusement, had substi- 
tuted Hannah, a little colored girl, as the but of 
ber wit. Her usual devices had been played off 
upon her without much effect, but on this occasion, 
she had as she imagined, exercised great originali- 
ty. The preceding evening, Charles had been 
exhibiting his recently acquired knowledge of the 
effects of phosphorus. She soon perceived to what 
good account she could turn it; and having secret- 
ly possessed herse!f of a piece, had drawn on the 
wall of the room in which Hannah slept, a hideous 
face. As soon as the child’s light was extinguish- 
ed, this object presented itself to her eyes; and the 
terror thus excited, reduced her to the condition in 
which Emily had found her. 

‘Oh, do not let me see her, aunt,” continued 
Louisa, after having explained.the circumstance, 
“but pray try to cure her.” 

This they were already endeavoring to do, by all 
the usual restoratives, but their success was for a 
long time doubtful ; while Louisa, her face covered, 
sobbed aloud at the consequences of her folly. At 
last they succeeded in opening Hannah’s closely 
pressed teeth ; her hands relapsed their gripe, her 
rigid muscles softened, and she fell into tranquil 
sleep. Mrs. Charlton then bringing Louisa to the 
bed-side, endeavored to impress on her mind a 
sense of her misconduct. Her repentant tears fell 
fast,.and she solemnly pledged herself to renounce 
these absurd and pernicious habits. 

* But do not you suppose, aunt,” asked she anxi- 
ously, “‘ that Hannah will be just as well as ever to- 
morrow ?” 

“1 hope so indeed,” replied Mrs. Charlton, “but 
there is one reflection which does not occur to you: 
she may be liable to returns of these dreadful fits. 
This is often the case after great excitement from 
terror or distress ; and not unfrequently the habit 
is so fixed, that the slightest agitation will cause a 
recurrence of them, until the subject is reduced to 
imbecility.” 

*€ Oh,” said Louisa, “I cannot bear this terrible 
thought, that I am perhaps to be the cause of such 
a misfortune; I cannot, indeed I cannot!’’ said she, 
her tears again bursting forth. 

“Bat you must,” said her aunt emphatically ; 


“that is your punishment, from which you cannot 


escape. It is the necessary consequence of your 
fault, and you must own its justice. Should such 


be the case, Hannah, much as she would deserve 
pity, would be scarcely more a sufferer than your- 
self. Selfish sport does, and should recoil on its 


deviser.”’ C.D. 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 


[From the-13th Report of the Asylum for the instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb Persons at Hartford, Ct. just published, we copy 


the following specimens of composition :—] 


Byayoung Lady 18 years old; under instruction 3 1-2 years. 


ABOUT THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


About twelve years ago, there was no school for 
There 
were many ignorant pupils, they have not learned 
any thing about the creation of the world. By and 
by Rev. Mr. G. visited Dr. C. who had a deaf and 
He was much interested with her. 
He wished to"%teach her, but he did not know how 
Some of the gentlemen in Hart- 
ford proposed to Mr. G. to go into England, to learn 
So they gave much money to him for his 
voyage and board. Therefore he determined to go 
t When he landed in England he entered 
into the Asylum for the deaf and dumb. The teach- 
ers there were unwilling to teach him signs. He 
left England for France. Mr. Sicard was well 
pleased to receive him into the Asyium. He was 
He staid in France about 
He wished to return with Mr.C. He 


the Deaf and Dumb in the United States. 


dumb daughter. 
to instruct her. 
signs. 


there. 


permitted to leara signs. 
one year. 


ignorant persons throughout the cities of the United 
| 


teach the deaf and dumb. There was now a new 
Asylum for them which had been built. Some of 
the poor deaf and dumb were allowed in it and 
learned to write. Now there are many pupils in 
the Asylum at Hartford. Indeed how happy are 
they to learn to understand and know God! How 
should they be grateful to Him for. his charity and 
lovingkindness. 


—-Le— 
By a Lad 16 years old; under instruction 5 years. 

AN ACCOUNT OF MY JOURNEY TO BOSTON. 
The secretary of Massachusetts wished to see 
the exhibition of the Deaf and Dumb, because he 
probably believed the good and rapid improvement 
of the deaf and dumb. Wiwh such views he com- 
municated to Mr. G. the principal of the American 
Asylum. So Mr. G. conversed with the Directors 
about the exhibition, and they concluded to permit 
two pupils to make a journey to Boston. 

One deaf and dumb man, the teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, and myself left here at 2 o’clock on 
the afternoon on the 12th of January, 1829. I was 
very happy to talk about the stories in the stage, 
and we arrived in the village of Coventry in Con- 
necticut. I lodged in the tavern; I comfortably 
warmed myself by fire, because it was very cold, 
and then I went to bed and slept for night. The 
stage-driver awoke me at 4 o’clock in the morning; 
1 immediately dressed myself, and then I entered 
into the stage. The sun rose in the morning, but 
the cloud was scarcely covered over the sky. I 
stopped in the inn; and afterwards I travelled 
through the villages, and I was much pleased with 
the appearance of the country, which was filled 
of many pine trees, stones and a few large rocks. 
The trees were filled of frost and icicles, which at- 
tacked the stage. I arrived at Dedham, Mass. 
which was very romantic and beautiful, and | was 
much pleased with the appearance of this town, 
where Fisher Ames was born. I arrived in Boston 
at 8 o’clock in the evening; Ientered Mr. Earl’s 


Massachusetts lodged. I met Mr. Calhoun, the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, and he 
was kind to me, and often shook my hand with great 
pleasure. 

My mother was ignorant of my coming to this 
city, but she was suddenly surprised to see me. I 
told her that I wished her to attend the exhibition, 
and she said she would attend it if possible. 

Mr. G. Mr. S. and myself went to visit the Gov- 
ernor of Mass. and the Secretary of Mass. 

On the 14th of January the Legislature assem- 
bled in the House of Representatives, to attend the 
exhibition, and Mr. G. posted me and Mr. S. on the 
stage near the black board in the front of the Leg- 
islature. Mr. G. first delivered an address, and 
then he made signs, and then I wrote on the black 
board. Atthese circumstances the Legislature was 
highly gratified to attend the exhibition, and they 


> 


and dumb. 

Under these circumstances the citizens of Boston 
had the strongest desire to attend the exhibition, 
because they have never seen it. There was a 
great people in Mr. Malcom’s church in Federal 
street. I attended Mr. G’s. signs, while he made 
them, and then I wrote on the black board. The 
exhibition was exceedingly attractive to the people. 

I visited my friends, who talked about the exhibi- 


are very remarkable for their improvement. 

I was much delighted to talk with the members 
of the Legislature every evening, when they were 
in Earl’s Hotel. They often asked me many ques- 
tions. 








RELIGION. 


obtained permission of Mr. Sicard to let Mr. C. go " 


with him to this country, to instruct . the unfortu- 


nate persons here. Some time after, they departed 


from their friends and landed in the Country. 








; HOW OLD ARE YOU. 
Some children of my acquaintance are very fond 








money tothem. But some doubted whether they could | girls a tale. 


They took a great deal of pains to beg money for the | them, when in the company of other children, or 
,even of grown up persons, inquiring, “‘ How old are 
States. Many of the people generously gave much | you ?” 


Now I will tell such curious little boys and 
** A Persian Emperor, it is said, when 
hunting one day, saw an old man planting a wal- 
nut-tree ; and, going up to him, asked him his age. 
The peasant replied, ‘Iam four years old.’ The 
Emperor reproved him for returning such an an- 
swer; but what defence did the old man make? 
* You condemn me,’ said, ‘ without cause: I con- 
sider what I say; for wise people do not reckon 
that to be time which has been spent in sin and folly. 
I therefore consider that my real age, which has 
been spent in serving God, and doing my duty to 
my fellow-creatures.’” What think you of the old 
man’s reply? Is not the end for which life is giv- 
en, to prepare for eternity? And is not that time 
only to be reckoned as real life, which is spent in 
so doing? ; 

And now, my reader, ask yourself the «:1estion, 
** How old are you?” Ido not mean merely how 
many years have you lived in the world, but how 
much of your time has been spent in serving God ? 
And what have you done to promote the good of 
others? If you judge of your age in this way, 
though you have lived ten or twelve years, yet, per- 
haps, you may not be more than one or two years 
old. The opportunity, however, may still be yours. 
With old sinners, time is gone by, and the space left 
is certainly short. Yours may be short also: it may, 
however, be extended ; and your wisdom will be to 
remember now your Creator in the days of your 
youth. [ Youth’s Friend. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 

THE PLEASURES OF A SABBATH SCHOOL. 

How few children in this country would neglect 
the privilege of attending a Sabbath school, even 
tho’ they might have to travel a considerable dis- 
tance, if they knew the happiness it is the means 
of producing. What can look more beautiful, or 
be more heart cheering, than to see children, with 
smiling and cheerful countenances, silently collect- 


Hotel, where many members of the Legislature of , ing to recite portions from that Book, which is our 


most valuable treasure, and in which the ‘toad ‘to 
happiness—efernal happiness is plainly marked 
down. And then, to see them all kneeling at the 
throne of grace, while the Superintendant or a tea- 
cher leads so fervently in prayer for them,—the low 
murmur of the recitations—and the irstructions 
and earnest admonitions and entreaties of the Su- 
perintendant, while many eyes are glistening with 
tears,—O, it is a sight to move the heart of a stoic. 

I have one scholar, whom I[ would recommend as 
a pattern for all Sabbath school children. He is a- 
bout ten years old and lives nearly 3 miles from the 
meeting ; yet there has not been one Sabbath this 
summer when he was absent. At the public ser- 
vice you always see him in his seat, before the min- 
ister arrives, and he is never moving or gazing a- 
bout and making a noise, as I have seen some do; 
but he gives his whole attention to what is said by 


conversed about the good improvement of the deaf} the minister, and tries to remember all that he can. 


At the Sabbath school likewise, he is always in his 
place before the school is opened. He gets his les- 
sons always perfect—listens attentively to the re- 
marks of his teacher and often asks the meaning of 
what he does not understand. He always looks me 
right in my face, and is not gazing about. When 
any question is proposed to the school, generally, he 
is sure to have an answer prepared. Perhaps some 
children may think, after all, that Charles does not 


tion, and they believed that the Deaf and Dumb] enjoy so much happiness as they do, because he 


does not play and laugh and make a noise on the 
Sabbath. But thatisnot the case. He has learn- 
ed to keep that sacred day holy, as God has cém- 
manded all to do; and as his conduct on that day 
is pleasing to his Saviour, he is truly happy and ev- 
ery one loves and respectshim. At suitable times, 
also, he will engage in play with his associates} 

a short time ; and then he tries to keep peace among 
them, and to have them orderly and civil. But he 
will not let play interfere with his work or studies, 





of asking people their age; and you often hear for he has learned that industry is necessary to 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








make aman. In short, he seems desirous, (as I 
would recommend all children to be) to please God 
in all things. Lucius. 

Enosville, June 22, 1829. 
EDITORIAL. 

REVIEW OF BOOKS, 

Simple Memorials of an Irish Family. A Nar- 
rative of Facts, By a Clergyman, Author of 
the Missionary Geography.—This is the title of a 
small book of 108 pages, just published in thiscity by 
Perkins & Marvin, from the second London edi- 
tion. I[t will be understood by this, that the work 
was written in England and first published in 
London ; and that Messrs. Perkins & Marvin have 

obtained a copy and reprinted it in this country. 
And hare we would remark to our readers that 
these gentlemen, who have lately opened a book- 
store at No. 114, Washington Street, intend to 
keep a supply of good juvenile books, and that 
they can there obtain many interesting and useful 
publications, both English and American. We 
will now give them a very brief account of the 
contents of the “ Memorials;” of which the au- 
thor says in his advertisement, that ‘ the circum- 
stances of this little history are not only generally 
true, but they are so in every particular: both the 
occurrences and the conversations having been no- 
ted down at the time.” 

The “Irish Family” is one which resides in a 
pleasant and secluded valley of Ireland, near the 
river Iver, inhabiting a ‘ beaqiful and romantic 
cottage.” ‘The family consi f Mus, B- a 
widow about seventy-five years of age; a ink 
daughter, whose dissipated husband is abroad in 
America, the three children of this daughter; and 
another daughter, uumarried, of the age of twenty- 
one. A minister of the gospel, coming to take 
the curacy of the parish, finds this family very retir- 
ed from their neighbors; and for six months he at- 
tempts in vain to be admitted to their house as a 
visiter and friend. At length he is sent for, to 
see another married daughter who is sick in the 
house, and from that time makes a regular weekly 
visit, to read the scriptures and converse and pray. 
Ere long, the old lady and her married daughters 
begin to evince that their squis have felt the quick- 
ening power of the gospel, and its genial influence 
on the temporal condition of this poor and afflicted 
family are thus described : 

‘© A cheerfulness began to be diffused over the 
whole of their social intercourse, which evinced 
that they had now found the pearl of great price, 
worth infinitely more than all they had lost; that 
they had gained a hyling place from the wind, a 
refuge from the storm, and were resting under the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. The 
mournful complaints of their misfortunes began to 
give way; and was succeeded by gladdening ¢on- 
versations, on the glory of the hope that was set be- 
fore them, and the blessedness of the rest that re- 
mained to the people of God. The Prince of Peace 
seemed now to be their companion, and content 
reigned in their cottage. The mind of the old lady 
began greatly to enlarge: she was naturally frank 

















lieved her sickness would soon terminate in death. 
After giving much evidence and imparting great 
light and consolation to her pastor and her weeping 
friends, she passed joyfully and triumphantly thro’ 
the dark valley. We quote a few words from her 
ministe1’s account of the closing scene. Exhaust- 
ed with suffering and with conversation on divine 
things, she lay down, and her mind seemed absorb- 
ed for half an hour. She suddenly opened her 
eyes with a strong expression of suffering, and af- 
ter a while she cried out, ‘‘ Oh, my heart.” Her pas- 
tor inquired, supposing she meant anguish of mind. 
**QOh no, no,” she said with a smile, and her 
countenance brightening up as she spoke, “It is 


and a cause for so much commendation to their pa- 
rents, who thus brought them up in the knowledge 
of God and his truth.”’-— London Child’s Com. 


—-e— 
Anecdote.—** Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God.” When the Danish 
missionaries appointed some of their Malabari- 
an converts to translate a Catechism, in which it 
was mentioned as the privilege of Christians that 
they should become the sons of God; one of the 
translators, startled at so bold a saying, bursting in- 
to tears, exclaimed : “It istoo much; let us rather 
}render it, ‘They shal! be permitted to kiss his feet.” 
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the call of my Jesus—I am going to him. Ah, 
why did I complain? but the violent pain of my 
heart overcame me. Oh!” she cried again, “ it is the 
call of my Jesus! Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 

“‘ She had hold of my hand;and attempted to raise 
herself up, with Her eyes turned to heaven; but 
when half raised, she ‘dropped back on the pillow. 
I looked at her; I perceived that her spirit had fled 
to him who loved her, and washed her from her sins 
in his own blood. 


Triumphant in her closing eye, 
The hope of glory shone ; 

Joy breathed in her expiring sigh, 
To think the fight was wun. 


Gently the passing spirit fled, 
Sustained by grace divine ; 

Oh imay such grace-on me be shed, 
And inake my end Ike thine.” 

Afterwards, one of the married daughters is tak- 
en sick and dies; and. the writer gives an affecting 
accountof her anxiety for the souls of her chil- 
‘dren, her ardent prayers for them, and her humble 
confidence in leaving them in the hands of her 
covenant God. Besides the members of this fam- 
ily, the same minister is made the happy instrument 
of converting two aged men among their relatives 
in that neighborhood. ,One of them had been a 
drunkard for several years; the other, tothe age of 
nearly eighty years, had lived without God and 
without hope in the world, caring only for the meat 
that perisheth. And these triumphs of grace, tho’ 
singular at that time, have been succeeded by many 
of the same character, through the divine blessing 
on the efforts which have been made to evangelize 
the benighted inhabitants of Ireland. 

There ‘are some repetitions in this narrative ; but 
it isa book which can be safely placed in the hands 
of youthful readers. 


—-2e— 
INFANT SCHOOL ANECDOTES. 

A little boy belonging to the Infant School in Bed- 
ford Street, Boston, went into a Carpenter’s Shop 
where a man promised hima cent if he would sing 
one of his Infant School hymns. After he had 
sung it, the man gave him a shaving instead of a 
cent. The little boy looked up in his face and said, 
** Now, you have been wicked, you have told a lie; 
and God isangry with you.” The man immediate- 
ly gave him the cent. 

Another little boy belonging to the School, was 
playing with some blocks. He had not enough to 
build his house. His Mother told him to go into 
the Carpenter’s Shop near by, and get some. He 





and intelligent, and now seemed lifted far above ali 
her sorrows, truly patient in tribulation, and joyful 
in hope. The cheerfulness with which she spoke 
on every subject, but particularly on the precious- 
ness of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the riches of 
his salvation, showed that her mind was filled with 
the love of him, who first loved as; so that it would 
have cheered the saddest heart to sit with her, hear 
the calm yet joyful language of her hope, and see 
the placid serenity expressed in her countenance.” 

The unmarried daughter, Kate, was very reserv- 
ed in conversing on religious subjects, and through 
a year and a half appeared net to feel very power- 
fully the influence of divine truth. Then she was 
taken sick, and was in great darkness and distress 
of mind, until she was enabled to “look to the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world,” and his love was shed abroad in her heart 
by the Holy Ghost. Then she was “ filled with all 
joy and peace in believing,” although she fully be- 


i said, “No, Mother, the Carpenter is not there.” 
**No matter,” said his mother, ‘‘ he won’t miss a 
few blocks—go get them, no body will see you.” 
**O no,” said the child, ‘ it will be stealing ; and 
'God will see me. [had rather not have them.” 








MISOW@LLANY. 








Children encouraging a Martyr.—When John 
Lawrence, the martyr, was burned at Colchester, 
from long suffering and hard treatment his legs were 
so sore and enfeebled, that the Romanists were obli- 
ged to carry him tothe stake in a chair. 

While he was sitting in the chair, & number of 
young children came round the fire, repeating, 
‘Lord, keep thy promise and strengthen thy ser- 
vant!” Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
God hath ordained praise; and, as Fox observes, 





POETRY. 














‘It is no small manifestation of the glory of God, 
which wrought this jn the hearts of these little ones; 


MY MOTHER. 
~ mother ! now the gladsome spring 
s smiling o’er the earth; 
And butterflies on painted wing | 
In sunny light go forth. 
Though all spring days most lovely be, 
All fair and full of mirth, 
One, one is dearest far to me, 
. The day that gave thee birth ;— 
It was a day with joyance fraught,— 
It is a day for deepened thought. 
My mother! I remember well, 
hen thou wast not as now: 
Remember when Time’s shadow fell 
Less darkly on thy brow, 
I can remind me of the time, 
When in life’s summer glow, 

Thy years had hardly passed their prime, 
And scarce one flower lay low; 
But clouds thy heaven have overcast, 

Since those bright days of pleasure past. 
Mother! thy step is not so firm 
As it was wont to be, 

For secret blight and open storm 
Have done their work on thee; 
= hair turns grey, and I can see 

hy hand more tremulous, 

And thy dark eye hath lost its glee, 
Save when it turns on us, 

Thy children—then it hath a joy 

And light, that nothing can destroy. 

Yet weep not, mother! for the days 
Passed by we’ll not regret ; 

The star of Hope, with all its rays, 
Is only dimmed, not set ; 

Fixed o’er thy path it shall remain, 
And never more deceive— 

And it shall sparkle out again, 
To light thy quiet eve; 

Flinging a radiance o’er past years, 

And brightening all thy fallen tears. 

Mother ! perhaps the poet’s wreath 
May ne’er be twined for me; 

Perhaps I was not made to breathe 
In lofty poesy ;— ‘ 

Yet still I know thy tender love 
Will think it melody ; 

Thy partial ear will still approve, 
However weak it be; 

And thou wilt love the words that start 

Thus from the fullness of the heart. 


—-e— 
MY FATHER’S GRAVE, 
The mound is green, the grasa is growing 
O’er the newly platted grave, 
Fast the tide of Time is flowing, 
Whelming all beneath its wave. 
I joy to think that wave may bear 
Me onward to a world of bliss, 
That I may see and love him there, 
Whom | so fondly prized in this ! 
My Father !——oh thy name is yet 
A treasur’d thought, and long will be, 
E’en till with parting life shall set 
The Pole-star of my memory. 
For thou to me hast been below, 
A guide to warn, a light to guide; 
To thy unceasing love I owe 
More than to all the world beside. e 
Thy kindness now seems doubly dear 
Since thou art gone, and gone for ever! 
How bright affecuion’s hues appear 
Which nought can dim, though death may sever ! 
Parent Spirit! gone before me ! 
Look’st thou from thy starry throne, 
Happy now thou watchest o’er me 
Sorrowing at thy grave alone ! 
Here the world, its truth, its error, 
Wealth and glory, all are vain ; 
Joy and sorrow—hope and terror 
Cease, where Death alone can reign ! 
The grave that frail and silent dwelling, 
What is all its gloom to me ? 
Is not even its silence telling 
What my end in time must be. 
And oh, when time and death shall sever 
Me from every earthly tie, 
Then to dwell with thee for ever, 


This hope will make it bliss to die. [London Annual. 
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